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GLEANINGS 


PRAYERS UNFINISHED 

Leonard Cooper 
from Poetry World 

They prayed 

For faith and love 

That they might help mankind... . 

They left their prayers unfinished 

to lynch 
A man. 


TAMING WILD MOTIVES 
from Antioch Notes 


The profit system was a great achieve- 

ment. An intricate fabric of incentives 
and restraints, developed by long experi- 
ence, it has by law and custom tamed wild 
nature and harnessed the actual selfish 
motives of men to make them serve the 
common good. 
: But the profit system now often thwarts 
a better order. Even with all the restraints 
society has imposed upon it—each at first 
bitterly resented—the profit system still 
assumes that man may put private good 
before the general good. Greed often mars 
productive effort, yet maintains respecta- 
bility as part of the accepted economic 
system. : 

With selfishness as its motive, the profit 
system never was free from exploitation. 
If big business is controlled by a few, ruling 
self-interest is the interest of a few, and the 
profit system for big business becomes less 
tenable. Business and the profit system 
are not identical. Business often is moti- 
vated by social responsibility, and must 
increasingly control and sublimate self- 
interest. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS 
from The Institute 


Jesus taught that we must become great 

y sacrificial service. Too often men have 
ee that it was better to fight for their 
rights than to give justice. 

' Jesus told us that “‘God is love,” that 
the way to God-likeness is the way of 
brotherliness; but we have too often thought 
that brotherhood meant a new opportunity 
to get something from our newly dis- 
covered brothers. 

| We have not yet fully come to believe 
that love is a practicable basis upon which 
to build human society. We have thought 
that police power was identical with social 
ideals; we have thought that man could be 
terrified into the kingdom of God; we have 
preferred Armageddon to Gethsemane. 


{ 
| 
‘ 
i 
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To take Jesus seriously is not to imitate 
him, but to trust his spirit. That is but 
another way of saying that to take him 
seriously is always to choose the course of 
action which can be shown to promise most 


for human welfare. Criticism of the failure 
of Christians to take Jesus as seriously as 
they might is not the same as saying that 
he has no influence in our modern world. 
It is, rather, an appeal for larger confidence 
in the practicability of the ideals which he 
enunciated and in accordance with which 
he lived. At the present time, churches of 
all sorts are in danger of losing sight of 
their most imperative obligation, that is 
to get people to believe Jesus himself, and 
to have confidence in the practicability 
of his teachings when intelligently applied 
to our social order. cent 

We shall not see the end of war until 
nations can act as moral entities; we shall 
not see the end of poverty until men put 
the welfare of others on a level with their 
own; we shall not see the end of those evils 
which have always disintegrated the social 
order until men and women come to regard 
others as persons. 


SLEEPLESS HOURS 
Mary Channell Stevens 
from The Spinners 

The dark sits lightly 

- On my wakeful eyes, 
For it is peopled 
With the ancient wise, 
Who garnered wisdom 
In their solitude, 


And share it now with me 
Who find it good. 
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’ Christmas message, 


PROGRESS TOWARD PEACE 
An Editorial 
from The Churchman 
Prospects for world peace are none too 
rosy as the new year dawns. It is easy to 
join the pessimists and to say that human Jj 
nature being what it is, men will always jj 
carry on warfare. The failure of peace jj 
conferences, the revelations coming out 
of the Senate investigation of the manu- 
facture of munitions, the ruthiess conduct _ | 
of dictatorship in Europe and Asia—all 
these and many other items can be set ‘JJ 
down as discouraging. But to ignore the 
other side of the picture is to do little |} 
justice to the facts. If peace conferences 
have failed of their immediate objectives 
they have at least been held. This is an 
impressive gain in itself over the centuries 
when such conferences were unknown. If 
the League of Nations has had hard going 
it none the less has been going, in itself.a_ }j 
notable achievement. . Furthermore, its © 
recent accomplishments in the field of — 
world peace have been almost monu- 
mental when considered against the back- 
ground of history. The startling revela- 
tions of the munitions investigation have 
been disheartening—-but that very fact 
leads to the possibility of correction. It is jf} 
to be hoped that Congress will make more |} 
complete revelation possible. ““Peace- 
lovers,” said Arthur Henderson in his’) 
” “must earry on their i 
work with courage and steadfastness off 
purpose. If we do we cannot fail eventually i 
to achieve mankind’s greatest goal, the 
establishment of world brotherhood, 
founded in peace, security and freedom.” 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
Burton P. Fewler 
from Mental® Hygiene a | 
I think a tremendous amount of damage 
is done by ill-advised types of ee 


training. It often happens that at six- |} 
teen or seventeen years old, young people | 
rebel against the religious principles the 
have been taught. I believe that it is | 
simply because parents so often have not 
resolved their own religious conflicts and ll 
are insincere in their dealings with their [ff 
children. They do not know themselves Jf) 
what they think, and refuse to face thas 
fact. They are not honest with their |] 
children in discussing religion. It fre- a 
quently helps to face with young people 
our own doubts. : 


$ 


Selyh ek 4 

TOY SOLDIERS : 
Robert Cary 

from Poetry World 

Careless rattle, 

Roar and rattle, 

Mimic legions, mimic battle— - 
Captain childhood plays at war. 


Soldiers lying 

Dead, and dying. 

GUNS for bloody glory vying— __ 
Major Childhood slays at war! 


BOSTON ALASS2, 


NA of Free Churches 
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=a)! say that a church stands or falls by its ability 
ye foi] to conduct public worship is to utter a plat- 
itude. Now, as Coleridge reminds us, a 
| platitude is not a lie; it is a truth which is 
4 accepted as so true that for the moment it has lost 
} the power of truthfulness and lies neglected in the 
i) mind among exploded errors. Coleridge goes on to 
® say that the way to restore to a truth its lost truth- 
) fulness is to reflect on it, with immediate reference.to 
@ our own situation and action. 

7 I ask you to reflect on the platitude that churches 
@ succeed or fail according to their power to help men 
3) worship in spirit and in truth, in the hope that by 
@ these reflections we may recover something of the lost 
# truthfulness of this simple proposition. 

i We arrive at this conclusion today most easily by 
} considering and then by discarding other possible 
definitions of the function of a church. ‘There are 
} hundreds of things crying out to be done in the 
i) modern world—and all these things needing to be done 
} fall within the scope of a religious interpretation of 
life and a religious reordering of the world. The 
cause of peace is perhaps the most crying. There is 
# the need of a better economic and industrial order. 
There are the unemployed, and the illiterate, and the 
‘sick. There is bad housing. There is crime and 
racketeering. There is the unideal prison system. 
i One could go on in this vein for an indeterminate time. 
| Any one of these matters might engage all the 
4 wisdom and time of a religiously minded man. And 
Ya church might suspend all other activities and 
# dedicate itself for a generation to the service of any one 
§ or the other of these causes. Indeed, the need is so 
&@ obvious that it seems little short of plain default of a 
} duty for a church to concern itself with other more 
problematical and remote matters. 

The problem is not a theoretical one, it is a 
: | | practical one. Any one of.these concerns is a science 
by itself. 

Given the specialization of modern knowledge 
and modern labor—even in social reforms—I do not 
i personally see how any church, whether a single parish 
or a denomination, can expect to become expert in 
‘these many fields. It can share sympathetically in 
‘them all, but it cannot be the technical leader in each 
hone of them, for the simple reason that it cannot 
‘master the details in each of these forms of human 
helpfulness. And in the end all ef these activities come 
/ ‘down at last to detail. The church, to use a happy 
} metaphor of Professor William E. Hocking’s, is in the 
i position of a parent with a number of grown. up 
{ children. Each has gone out into the world about his 
|own business after having attained his majority. 


Illiberal Aspects of Liberal Worship 


Willard L. Sperry 


The truth is that in an age of specialization it is 
very difficult to define the precise task of the church 
In theory many of the things which it attempts to do’ 
might just as logically be done by some other organi- 
zation; in practice many of the things which it is 
actually doing are being as well or better done by 
these other agencies. The church is rather like the 
general practitioner who has been more and more 
crowded out by the specialist. 

Yet with religion as with medicine, 1 we seem to be 
living at a time when extreme specialization is in 
danger of being self-defeating. The detailed problems 
are treated in isolation and their inter-relations are too 
often ignored. The members are exalted at expense 
of the body. There is, in medicine, as everyone knows, 
rather a turning back to the ideal of the general practi- 
tioner. He treats the body as a whole, and because 
of this fact he sees situations which the specialist may 
ignore. So it is with our human tasks as a whole. 
No one of them can be isolated. Crime is related to 
housing; housing is determined by rents, taxes, and 
available mortgages; rents are made possible by stable 
incomes, and incomes depend upon employment. The 
circle is never ending. There is need in the world of 
affairs of some persons and some organizations which 
shall try to see life steadily and see it whole. 

I am constantly struck by the fact that laymen 
feel very strongly that in the division of the world’s 
labor there are certain tasks which belong peculiarly 
to the minister. And the layman is not willing to live 
in a world where these tasks are neglected. There are 
certain human situations which seem to demand the 
formal expression of ideas, purposes, intentions, which 
we can define only as religious. When public officials 
are inducted into office, when the state sets about its 
business in its congress and legislatures, when national-. 
festivals recur, there is a widespread feeling that a 
religious utterance is required. We Protestants profess 
to believe in the priesthood _of all believers, that is in 
the right and power of the layman to fulfill any re- 
ligious office. Practically we have never realized that 
ideal. Ministers are always drafted for these occasions. 

Then there is the recurring cycle of human 
experiences which very few persons are willing to pass 
through without the spoken word of religion—wed- 
dings, funerals, and the like. These elemental matters 
call tor some kind of sanction from the race, and from 
the divine. Ministers are apt to underrate the impor- 
tance of the fact that persons who at other times make 
no appeal to religion turn at these times to religion 
for its sanctions. 

Beyond this there is the constantly recurring task 
of providing for those who wish to make use of it an 
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opportunity for constant public worship. Despite all 
reports to the contrary there are a good many of these 
persons. Church-going, whatever the motive that 
prompts it, is not yet dead. 

Most men start the ministry with the theory that 
it is easy to conduct public worship; they go on with 
the practice of their profession, discovering that it is 
not easy; and they come slowly to the realization that 
this task is very difficult, indeed that they will never 
realize their ideals. The conduct of public worship 
is an art, one of the great historic arts of the race. 
In the medieval church it was the sum of all arts. 
In our own churches it no longer has this monopoly, 
but the demand for the arts is still urgent. A slovenly 
use of the English language on some great public 
occasion, or at some moment of intense personal 
emotion, may frustrate the whole attempt of the 
minister to be a leader in public worship. How often 
persons come to us and ask us to use on these occasions 
a formal or printed prayer, in order to defend them- 
selves against the infelicities of our extempore prayer. 
We do not realize how increasingly sensitive the public 
taste in these matters is, and how bungling our private 
efforts must often seem. 

Worship, as I understand it, is the affirmation 
of what we believe to be most real. It is like looking 
up at the stars, or gazing out over the broad ocean, or 
lifting up one’s eyes to a high mountain summit, or 
putting down a great biography with a sense of humble 
admiration and gratitude for such a life. It is the 
outgoing of our minds and hearts and wills to reality. 

There is no conscious self-seeking in this act. It is 
not enlightened selfishness, even of the most refined 
and spiritual kind. We do not worship with an ad- 
vance calculation made as to subsequent profits to us. 
It is not an investment with a view to interest to be 
repaid to us hereafter. There is another name for 
calculated acts of this kind—the correct title for such 
transactions is “magic.” 

The characteristic of worship is its genuine and 
spontaneous element of wonder, reverence, admiration, 
aspiration, with the humility that attends all these. 
Aristotle had a name for acts and interests of this sort. 
He called them “‘liberal.’”’ By contrast the acts which 
had an eye squinted to possible personal profit he 
called ‘‘illiberal.’”” Cardinal Newman used this dis- 
tinction in his great book on ‘The Idea of a Uni- 
versity,” to distinguish between a liberal education, 
and an education which was not liberal precisely 
because it was vocational] or professional. 

In this sense of the word, therefore, there can be 
only liberal worship. There can be no illiberal worship, 
for illiberal worship—that is, worship with an eye 
squinted to the good we are to get from it—is not 
worship at all; it is some form of refined magic. Now 
this fact ought to be of help to those of us who still 
use the adjective “liberal” in the attempt to under- 
stand ourselves and our task. So far as that word goes 
may I say that the distinction made by Aristotle and 
used by Newman seems to me the most helpful one 
that I have ever come across. Liberalism, so construed, 
is intelligible and defensible. It helps us clear the 
mind in the use of a word which too often means 
nothing because it may mean anything. 

The tendency among persons who call themselves 


liberals has been, in recent years, steadily in the 
direction of a more and more illiberal worship. That | 
is, words, ceremonies, acts, which are arranged and 
conducted primarily with a view to getting beneficial 
reactions in ourselves or desirable changes in society. 
We want to clean up the slums and clean up our own 
consciences, we want to get the unemployed back at 
work, or stop wars, or resolve our private complexes. 
Worship becomes thus a means to an end. 

Now Newman went out of his way to say that | 
all these other things are good and must be had. We | 
are not turning away from them or ignoring the fact | 
that nine out of ten of our waking hours should have 
these ends in mind. But we are saying that arranging 
an act of worship which is directed to these ends is | 
an illiberal construction of worship. The essence of 
worship is that other quality, that mood of deep hu- 
mility and wonder in which we sometimes catch our- 
selves when we look up at the stars on a summer night. 

If you have had that mood you know that it does 
not hinder your efficiency as a worker for peace, or as 
a volunteer clerk on an unemployment board. You 
do your work better just because of that moment. 
You get perspective, steadiness of mind, a deeper 
unselfishness; some spirit or quality is added to your 
task which helps you do your work better. But you 
did not go out and look at the stars saying, ““Now I 
must look at these stars for the sake of doing my job | 
better.”’ The stars caught you off guard, and you cried 
out, Sursum corda—our hearts are lifted up. 

We are confronted then with this contradiction: 
if worship be thus a liberal act, are not the self- | 
designated liberal churches reversing the issues when | 
they direct so much of their worship, both public and 
private, to what Aristotle calls illiberal uses? That is 
illiberal which we use, that is liberal which we enjoy. jj) 
It is this element of joy, the outgoing of our lives | 
toward the ultimate reality, which has always made j]} 
worship what it is. This outgoing has a home-coming, | 
an effect upon our characters and a consequence in 
conduct. That I do not deny. But it is essential for 
the act of worship that at the moment the eye bell} 
single; that there be no squint of deliberate self-| 
interest. 

We all need, therefore, whether theist or human- |} 

ist, a greater courage in attempting tentative accounts |) 
of the reality to be adored. Those of us who are be- il) 
lievers in God—a God other than the self-conscious- | 

ness of the human race—are aware that humanism li 
has come into being as a valid comment upon our |} 
vagueness in saying what we mean by God, and upon | 
our tendence to take the moral evils of this world tool} 
lightly. The ethical passion of humanism has been| 
and always must be its distinction and its warrant 
as against all forms of traditional theism. | 

On the other hand, I cannot see that worship in| 
the liberal sense of the word can indefinitely survive,|} 
if its offices are merely useful. It will lose the qualit | 
of worship and will eventually become either a foru i 
or a committee meeting. For all of us, of whateve i 
stripe, the theological problem remains the first andl 
last of all problems in the conduct of worship. Wel 
must be willing to attempt some statement as to the 
most significant reality in the universe. A contentedll| 
agnosticism is denied worship. We must venture our! 


va | 
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} account of what we believe to be most eternally so, 

and this ultimate reality lies beyond all reforms 
| whether of individual character or of society. Reforms 
are steps in the ascent to that reality, but they are not 
the reality itself. 

When you worship you must lift your eyes clean 
to the mountaintop, you must not let them stop half- 
way up the slopes. And even if the mountaintop, as 
4 is so often the case, is wrapped in clouds, you must 

keep your eyes fixed there, in the act of worship, 
/ patting for the moment when the clouds lift or un- 
old. 

I am not personally hopeful for the future of 
) worship, if we abandon those final concerns with 


SAIENDRIK VAN LOON suggests that the 
| Rhine with its twelve thousand tributaries 
SB) has probably washed down into Holland 
} |=22e)) al that is best from central Europe. Appar- 
i ently this is particularly true of liberalism. One looks 
for it now in France and in Germany almost in vain. 
@ In France there are a few liberal ministers who have 
) a union, but the union is very weak. In Germany all 
i things liberal and international now exist under the 
vi displeasure of the state. The phrase “Der Freve 
+ Protestantismus,” free Protestantism, has been changed 
@ as the name of the liberal movement to ‘Der Entschie- 
§ dene Protestantismus,’’ resolute or determined Protes- 
3 tantism, for the adjective ‘‘free’’ is not an asset in 
+ Germany today. The German delegates to the 
a International Congress at Copenhagen last summer 
' were prevented by the government from attending. 
So it would seem to be true that most of the liberalism 
i in these two countries has been carried down-stream 
) to Holland. 
There are great names in the liberal tradition in 

1 Holland: Erasmus, Grotius, William of Orange, 
Spinoza. The Dutchman likes to theologize, and this 
» perhaps is the reason that liberalism has flourished 
9 behind the dykes of that little wind-swept land. The 
| Calvinist and the Catholic needed the liberal. He 
was someone to debate with at least. So Holland 
| became the ‘“‘Ark of Salvation” for many a retugee— 
_ French Huguenot, Puritan from England, Portuguese 
6 Jew, German dissenter. The Puritans were none too 
4 happy there, but most of these immigrants found in 
fl the Netherlands a congenial home. 
| It is not strange, therefore, in the light of history 
(| that there should be today so many liberals in the land. 
1) They number about five percent of the whole popu- 
4 lation, 400,000 of them in round numbers. The Dutch 
4} Reformed Church, or the old State Church of Holland, 
| is an inclusive group which unites in accepting the 
4 confession, but only as to “‘its spirit and main intent.” 
} Within this state church there is an organized group 
1 of liberals with its churches and ministers, numbering 
1 about 35,000 people. The purpose of this organization 
) within the Dutch Reformed Church is to protect the 
| rights and privileges of liberals. 
1 The Remonstrants, or Arminians, were expelled 


which theology and philosophy have always dealt. 
Worship is the attempt to say “God” with all the 
reverence and humility and sincerity of which we are 
capable. Because no definition is-ever quite satis- 
factory, we add symbols, symbolic actions, the arts 
of music and architecture, to our verbal statements. 


I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of Eternity; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 

Round the half-glimpsed turrets slowly wash again. 
But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen. ... 

His name I know, and what his trumpet saith. 


Holland, the Ark of Salvation 


Charles R. Joy 


in the cities, and there are about 30,000 of them, 
gathered about their fine device: ‘‘In essentials unity; 
in things doubtful tolerance; in all things love.’”’ In 
this device itself the liberalism of the group is manifest. 

In the Evangelical Lutheran Church there are 
about 77,000 liberals, only a minor part of the church, 
to be sure, but 60,000 of the Mennonite Fraternity, 
the major part of it, are to be so classified. 

Then there are some other small groups which 
likewise belong with us as liberals. There are free 
congregations in Amsterdam and at The Hague. 
In 1908 a society called the ‘““Woodbrookers in Hol- 
land,” inspired by and modeled after the English 
Friends, was formed. In 1923 a Central Commission 
for Free Protestantism was organized, a kind of 
Federal Council of the Free Churches. Its head- 
quarters used to be at the capital, but recently it has 
moved to Utrecht, where it maintains a building, and 
shelters various liberal organizations, such as the 
Youth Movement, the Broadcasting Committee, and 
the International Association for the Promotion of 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom. The 
Youth Movement, through the Leyden International 
Bureau, recently reorganized at Copenhagen, main- 
tains contact with the liberal youth of the world, and 
the International Association is the headquarters tor 
the free religious groups of all countries. 

Utrecht is the oldest city in the Netherlands, and 
trom its mighty church tower one can overlook half 
of the little kingdom—the boastful people of the city 
say, all of the great kingdom. Utrecht was the old 
Roman Trajectum, and this summer while I was there 
I watched them excavating beside the great cathedral, 
and finding walls and relics of the old Roman occu- 
pation. The cathedral has been much tried by hurri- 
canes outside, and by iconoclasts within, but it is a 
noble structure of the thirteenth century, with a fine 
organ and splendid though battered tombs. There is a 
rich university here founded in 1636, with a thousand 
students, and Adrian VI established the Palace of the 
Popes in the city. All in all it is a worthy, beautiful, 
and historic center for world liberalism. 

Beside the new canal, the Nieuve Gracht, our 
liberal headquarters stands, a modest building, but a 
busy hive of industry. There our faithful secretaries 
keep watch over the liberal movements of the world. 
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Dr. W. R. M. Noordhoff, an able minister, is the chief 
secretary. He is assisted by Dr. H. Faber, a young 
man, who teaches two days in the week at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, administers a parish, and still gives 
half of his time to the work of the International Asso- 
ciation. Dr. L. J. van Holk, formerly the secretary, 
but now the vice-president, helps in the guidance of 
the work. 

It is not an easy work today in Europe, where 
in so many quarters freedom is denied, liberalism 
condemned, and internationalism hated. Yet it is just 
because of the difficulties which liberalism faces in the 
maelstrom of Europe, that the work of our head- 


quarters is of growing importance. ! 
that liberals in distress, with their backs against a wall, 


look for succor and sympathy. Already our office has — : 


interceded with governments for professors and others 
whose position and future were in grave jeopardy. 
The intercession has not always been fruitless. 

The secretariat at Utrecht conceives of its duties 


as three-fold: 1. To maintain an observatory from | | 
which the liberal movements of the world may be }} 


observed and reported. 2. To strengthen the bonds 
that tie liberals together. 
groups and to bring them into fellowship with us 
It is a worthful enterprise. 


Character at the Present Hour 


George Lawrence Parker 


DO not know of any satisfactory definition of 
character. 
Nevertheless, for all people whose history 
centers in western civilization and in the 
Christian tradition the word rings a very definite 
bell in our consciousness. 

We Americans have a particular understanding 
of character arising from our religious habit of dating 
it from our Pilgrim forefathers. In general, in our 
country, the word character attaches itself to a 
New England atmosphere. The ‘good old New 
England character” is a measuring-rod that we still 
persistently carry in our hands. However necessary 
that historic backward-looking instinct may be, and 
however true its lessons are, still it is not the whole 
of the story. 

Religion as a public interest could today do no 
more profitable thing than to hunt about for some 
impressive method of thrusting the definitions of 
character into the present and the future. We are in 
the mood now of recasting almost all our inherited 
possessions; surely to leave character itself out of our 
consideration would be a tragic omission. 

Spiritual logic seems clearly to say that the ideals 
of character that were suited to a hundred years ago 
prove unequal to our new environment. To say this 
carries no criticism whatsoever of those old ideals. 
We do not really regret or criticise our horse-drawn 
vehicles and our covered bridges of olden days. 

We are honestly sure that God is quite as satisfied 
with our new way of getting around as He was with 
our old way! 

Whatever else character is, it is a ‘getting some- 
where,” and not a mere “getting around.’’. 

As I ponder then on this vast matter of char- 
acter, andias I relate it quite frankly to some kinship 
with the God-Idea, I find myself eager to grasp the 
thing in its actual bearings on the present moment 
of life; and more eager still to ask what it means for 
the future, for the men and women whom we so easily 
call “youth.” 

And at the same time I am eager to assure myself 
and other people of the middle years that the loss 
of many old compulsions furnishes us no good reason 
to say that we have been altogether mistaken. 

There appears to be a possibility that a change 
in our vocabulary about character may be due. 


First comes to mind such a phrase as a “strong |] 
How fj 
unremittingly and tiresomely we impress on our | 
young people that they must have a “strong char- 
acter!’ But in all seriousness, have we been able to — 


character.’”” How often have we preached it! 


prove and can we now prove our case here? 


There is something granite in this idea of “strong |} 
character’? that does not appeal to us: and certainly a | 
it does not appeal to our youth. Some of the most | 


disagreeable and even unchristian peopie I have ever 
known have been people of very strong character. 
I have not always found people of strong character 
possessing much else that was valuable or attractive. 
I have often found them firm as to telling the truth, 
I could rely upon them; but their truth has been 


extremely limited, and much that they had to tell 


was not of much value after it was told. 


One does not wish to be too specific, for there il 
But still I recall that as a boy I . 
longed for someone to talk with me about the genuine 


is danger in that. 


visions and inspiration of those youthful years, and 


none of the strong characters I knew had a word to 


say to me. Poetry, which I loved, was a closed book 
to them. Imagination, which played a large part in 


It is to Utrecht 


3. To discover new liberal — 


my life, and still does, thank God, was often referred — 


to by them as almost a falsehood and an evil. As for 
music and the arts, most of these strong characters 
counted them out entirely. 

The heart of man craves something more than a 
hard lump-deposit of unyielding granite strength; 
and Jesus may have had this in mind when he said, 
“Tf a man ask bread of you, will you give him a stone?” 
There is a beauty, a delicious odor, an artistic satis- 
faction, about bread; and to feed on the bread of life 
is to have a thousand channels of our nature fed in a 
way such as merely strong character and stony 
strength can never feed them. 

Is “stalwart character” and “strong character” 
the best definition of goodness; has it ever been so? 
Personally I doubt it. They are not good enough! 

But is there a word to take its place? I think so; 
conscious as I am that no word can entirely fit the case. 

Flexibility of character is more needed today than 
the old “firmness’’ of character. To be able to move 
quickly denotes more spiritual power than the ability 
to stand a shock. We are living in a moving world. 
In all the changes the idea of God too has changed. 
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Flexibility of character would be that quality of 
spiritual awareness and agility that James Russell 
Lowell pointed out when he said, ““You must get up 
early if you want to take in God.’”’ And his kinsman, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president emeritus of Harvard, 
once preached a sermon on “The Immutability of 
Truth,” using as his text the Psalmist’s word, “He 
hath founded it upon the seas and established it on 
the floods.’’ In other words, the fixedness of truth and 
@ character is not founded on changeless granite sub- 
_ stances in God, but on the penetrative, ever-adaptable 
and flexible nature of the Divine, whose “variety’’ 
j seeks to reflect itself everywhere in human experience, 
| until the “‘variety of religious experience,” as William 
James called it, becomes the convincing proof of the 
reality of religious experience. 
As a plain matter of fact, if character is to make 
) any appeal to us today its flexibility must be such as 
'@ to match a flexible world. In a world where anything 
‘§ may happen and where everything is happening the 
ij appeal to be a “strong character” is simply not based 
‘) upon the facts of the case. But to have spiritual flexi- 
i) bility, to move with rapidity and yet not be spilled out, 
) to bend and yet not to break, to be ready for new 
@ discoveries within ourselves as well as in the outer 
‘9 world, to have the power to bend and sway and not to 
% crack up, to “leap like an hart,’’ and to “run and not 
be weary,”’ these are the signs of good character. For 
a generation trained in sudden laboratory discoveries, 
_ trained in the quick changes of science, trained even 
‘f in the shifting scenery of world-history, the appeal for 
‘} mere ‘‘strength” of character is a dead appeal. But 
_the appeal to flexibility of character is a glittering 
8 banner, alive with the winds that blow around us. 
iz It is passing strange that religion has failed to 
“8 teach the flexibility of God! And passing strange that, 
5) with all the varying conceptions of God given us in our 
Christian Bible, we have yet pictured goodness in the 
% unyielding colors of a granite cliff, rather than in the 
changing colors of the sea that beats against that cliff. 
i | And I dare to say that in the New Testament 
picture of Jesus I see very little that agrees with the 
| average idea of a “strong character.’’ Strength, 
i) supreme strength, was his! Yes! But it was the beauty 
& and the strength of spiritual and personal adapta- 
| bility, the strength of a shining rapier, not the strength 
® of a sledgehammer. It was the strength that said, 
~“T am the vine,’ not “I am the granite wall’; “I am 
the living water,’”’ not the rocky mountain-side; ‘‘I am 
the bread of life,’ not the stone. If he taught of aman 
who “built his house upon a rock,’’ he placed that 
house with all windows open to the changes of the sea, 
storm and weather! 
i Our usual term “character” has in it too much 

_ of the idea of resistance. 

! After all, life and character are more than struggle. 
'-Character depends on our acceptances, on our recep- 
| tivities, on our glad admission and acclaim of truth, 
} on our “‘hosannas” of the soul, as well as on our grim 
} resistance of evil. If we accepted more we could 
} struggle less! And Jesus himself had more to say about 
}, standing at a door and asking for welcome than he did 
| about bolting that door against evil! He talxed more 
! about the abundant life than about the determination 
| just to “grin and bear it!” 


Suppose, after all, that life and character are 
things so beautiful that all we need to do to be really 
good is to say “yes” to them and accept them! Sup- 
pose, after all, character does spring more from likeness 
to a loving Father than to a God of strength! Suppose 
we are all wrong in calling life a battle and a protest 
instead of an opportunity and an experience! Suppose, 
after all, that a positive and glad acceptance of life 
with all its mysteries and sorrow is truer to the facts 
than a mere “‘struggle for existence.’’ Would not char- 
acter-making take on a new and truer and profounder 
meaning than we have usually allotted to it? And, 
if I read Jesus aright, his theory of acceptance domi- 
nated him completely, far more completely than any 
theory of mere protest. 

People today, young and old alike, are dominated 
by the protest theory. That poison eats its way into 
our politics and into our international relationships. 
Mankind in rejecting the acceptance theory of char- 
acter has nearly met its Waterloo. Nothing can save 
us but an acceptance-theory that will take in all the 
facts, and turn the world to a mood of consent rather 
than to a universal mood of constant protest. 

Character is waiting for a word that will set it free. 
The simple fact is that our modern freedom destroys 
character, because it has not been pointed out that 
true character offers rewards that modern freedom 
can never offer. The time has come to declare plainly 
that goodness of character, or call it just plain good- 
ness, actually offers more pleasures and rewards than 
crazy freedom dares to offer. 

The appeal for character needs to be based on the 
fact that somewhere in the center of the universe 
self-control is the law not merely of efficiency but of 
joy and satisfaction. 

And the difference between character as pictured 
by our modern novelists and character as seen by 
religion is simply that most modern novelists portray 
for us weak people in whom there is no sign of con- 
quest whatever. Religion at least has the sense to say 
that men and women can rise above the beast, if they 
want to do so. The average modern novelist seems 
to have no glimmering of this majesty of man. Free- 
dom is not there! 

But if religion is to make good its appeal for 
character, it must be on the basis of acceptance and 
not of protest. Once it has assured mankind that life 
is a thing to be accepted, and that character is made 
by no mere rejection of evil, its further invitations to 
us will reveal a freedom heretofore unguessed, even 
the freedom that somehow links itself with the freedom 
of God. 

If the first article in that freedom is self-control, 
then the answer is that human happiness is after all 
dependent on self-control. And the link between 
character and happiness becomes plain at last. 

If the breakdown of the world today is chiefly a 
breakdown in and of character, then it seems plain 
that character must be reimplemented with today’s 
weapons. 

Flexibility, acceptance, variety, agility, aware- 
ness, gladness, freedom, open doors! Why are not 
these the summons to character now; and why indeed 
should they not be far more full of both truth and hope 
than ever the old vocabulary was? 
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BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 17, 1935 


WHAT’S ON THE HORIZON? 


OMPLYING with an old custom, what thoughts 
and feelings invest us as we sail into the seas 
of 1935? 

A comparative calm surrounds us. We got 
through 1934 without the worst happening: no Euro- 
pean war broke out; Japan and Russia are still resting, 
if a little uneasily, on their swords; the strain of the 
naval conversations in London is over; there has been 
a degree of rapprochément in Europe; our fundamental 
domestic discords flared up in mid-summer, only to 
quiet down in the early autumn; the Christmas retail 
trade was phenomenal; our President continues to 
hold the esteem of the nation; there is an incipient 
belief that the depression is rapidly wearing itself out; 
a consensus of favorable hope for the new year seems 
to have sprung up: “‘perhaps ‘normalcy’ is just a few 
months ahead.” 

We confess to being infected with this general 
mood. And thinking in terms of a twelve-month 
period, and in comparison with the last twelve months, 
we confess to a feeling of momentary relief if not a 
flicker of positive hope. 

But we do not limit our outlook to one-year 
periods, nor does the past afford us our standards of 
what is good. We see this mood of rising hope and 
budding confidence as a rejuvenation of dangerous 
complacency. We see it as a reassertion of faith in the 
old decadent system. It definitely spells death to our 
hopes—romantic no doubt—that some creative move- 
ment might be born out of the social experience of the 
past five years. We are practically sure now that we 
shall see nothing better than “normalcy” in 1935. We 
shall drift in the coming year, drift in the old direction. 

We do not expect to see anything very spectacular 
in the forthcoming annum, unless Russia and Japan 
should go to war, and we are neutral on the probability 
of that. Germany may go through another shake-up 
or two, but we don’t expect a European debacle out 
of it—yet. The United States will remain at peace, 
but will go on getting ready for war, and will become 


more set in her Far Eastern policy which makes a 
future war with Japan unavoidable. 
Domestically, the Roosevelt administration will 
put enough salve on the sores of the social system, 
maintained in the interests of the few, to prevent the 
majority of people from realizing the true condition 
of the patient. Big Business profits—except for the |} 
hydro-electric companies—will register another in- — 


crease, while the masses will remain approximately || 


where they are. Religious institutions will receive |} 
a few more dollars, and continue to draw what life |) 
they will have from what life there is in the traditional 
American system. No old ruts will be repudiated, no 
new adventures will be undertaken, no new vision | 
will call for reconstruction within and without. The © 
Council of the Free Church Fellowship may make 
some sort of report, reassuring us that the Free Church |} 
is still in existence. They may find it necessary to |} 
issue several reports. 

Nothing socially creative, nothing with the hope 
of salvation in it, promises to move dynamically © 
through the months of 1935. With these qualifications 
we sound the Season’s Greetings! 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* * 


TOWARDS HOME RULE IN INDIA 


RITISH rule has given to India that which 
throughout the centuries she has never pos- 
sessed, a government whose authority is 

unquestioned in any part of the sub-continent; it has 
barred the way against the foreign invader and has 
maintained tranquillity at home; it has established the 
rule of law, and, by the creation of a just administra- 
tion and an upright judiciary, it has secured to every 
subject the right to go in peace about his daily work 
and to retain for his own use the fruit of his labors.” | 
So begins a report which The Daily Telegraph describes | 
as one of the great State documents of all time. It is } 
the report of the Joint Committee on India Consti- | 
tutional Reform. The decision which the British | 
Parliament is to make with regard to it is referred to 
by Lord Lothian as the biggest it has faced for many 
years. Implicit in the decision are the future relations 
between Asia and Europe for a century. 

Among the main points of the report’s proposals 
two may be regarded as specially noteworthy. In 
place of the present centralized government the 
committee recommends an All-India Federation. 
This will be built up of the eleven self-governing 


Provinces, each of which will remain autonomous. |} 


The Federal Parliament will deal with such questions 
as concern India as a whole. Another proposal will 
increase the electorate from the present figure of 
7,000,000 to 35,000,000. This in spite of the fact that 
out of the 350,000,000 population only 13,000,000 
adults can at present read or write in any language. 
Beneath these and all the proposals is the principle 
that rules the whole report. This is that good govern- 
ment is not an acceptable substitute for self-govern- 
ment, and that the only form of self-government 
worthy of the name is government through Ministers 
responsible to an elected Legislature. 

Although the recommendations do not expressly 
declare that India will come to be as independent of 
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) England as are the other Dominions, they nevertheless 
® constitute a far-reaching transfer of power and allow 
| of progress towards that ultimate status. As Britain 
ij has transformed India into a single unitary state and 
E has engendered among Indians a sense of political 
# unity, it is safe to predict that Britain will now grant 
and that India will embrace the’present opportunity 
to make a significant advance towards complete 
i) self-government. 
‘ Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


SWINGING THE SWAGGER STICK 


“ae late President Theodore Roosevelt is fre- 
quently quoted as having given the advice 
7 to his country that in international affairs it 
9) should “‘walk softly but carry a big stick.”’ The Navy 
¥ Department at Washington, according to recent 
announcements in the press, has apparently taken to 
heart the last part of Theodore Roosevelt’s advice, 
if but utterly neglected the admonition to “walk softly.” 
| At the very same moment when Norman Davis 
#/ and those associated with him at London were com- 
4 pelled to announce a temporary cessation of their 


"y 
j labors for a naval agreement with Japan and Britain, 


4 and when, according to the terms of the treaty, Japan 
4 announced her intention not to continue the treaty 
‘} under its present terms, Admiral Reeves of the United 
4; States Navy produced a broadside in the press telling 
9) the world that next spring ‘‘the greatest armada the 
‘9 world has ever seen’”’ would be assembled in the Pacific 
under the stars and stripes to conduct maneuvers 
# four thousand miles west of the Pacific Coast. There 
# was no indication in the announcement that this 
\policy had been approved by the President of the 
United States nor, of course, by Congress. To the 
9 ordinary peace-loving citizen of this country the plan 
9) suggests nothing so much as the attitude of a small 
®@ boy aching for a fight who parades up and down in 
front of his potential antagonist boasting of his 
strength and skill. 

According to the Kellogg Pact we have agreed 
to settle all disputes by pacific means, and it has been 
our constitutional practice that international policies 
‘should be decided by the President and Congress and 
{© not by the officers of the army or navy. It would seem 
) as though the Navy Department in this instance was 
4, taking much upon itself. It is also perfectly obvious 
that the plans for these Pacific maneuvers were 
{ announced at this time with a view to irritating Japan, 
@ They undoubtedly will strengthen the hands of the 
1 militarist group now in control in that country, and 
in the same degree weaken the peace-loving Japanese, 
of whom there are still a great many in the Island 
Empire. 

This “swinging of the big stick’? must not pass 
f unchallenged by peace-minded Americans. In the 
4) first place, all who do not desire war with Japan should 
) protest to the President against this usurpation of 
} authority on the part of the navy, and if that protest 
is unheeded plans should be immediately undertaken 
) by all the peace forces of the United States for a series 
/ of meetings through the country, timed to take place 
} just before and during the naval maneuvers, in order 
4 to show the people of Japan that the United States 


navy’s swaggering braggadocio does not represent the 
true spirit of the people of this country. It is not too 
early to begin planning. The protests to the President 
should go in at once, and plans for the meetings should 
be undertaken in the very near future unless by 
executive order the maneuvers are called off. The 
churches of America have a real obligation to demon- 
strate to the Japanese that they are still followers 
of the Prince of Peace. 
Robert C. Dexter. 


* * 


CLARITY AND REALISM ARE NEEDED 


T the recent conference of ‘‘The Churches and 
World Peace,” I found myself in the curious 
position of defending our knowledge of the 

historic Jesus as over against the majority of my 
orthodox brethren. The subject of the round-table 
over which I presided was “The Christian Basis of 
World Peace.”” Save for a few Dunkards, Quakers and 
United Brethren who came to my support, the rest 
were of the opinion that it was forcing the sayings of 
Jesus to fit a theory, to find in him any principle that 
might be applied to peace among the nations. Un- 
certain as to the intent of the Jesus of the Gospels, the 
only recourse of the Christian was to the “‘living Christ 
that speaks in the heart today’’—that creation of the 
imagination that can be employed to authorize any 
position which desires may indicate. Even the liberals 
objected that, at least, Jesus’ ethics were interim 
ethics and therefore inapplicable to institutions to 
which he was utterly indifferent. 

The Unitarian who has rendered signal historical 
service in the past by his ery, ‘“‘Back to Jesus,”’ is fre- 
quently told that his theological task is completed. 
There would seem to be a possibility that he might yet 
prove the means of saving a great religion from fading 
out, for a tradition that lops off its historic leader loses 
its distinctiveness and identity. Not the deification 
of its prophet is Christianity’s curse, but the reluctance 
of Christians, who have taken refuge in an ideal con- 
struction, to be historical realists regarding Jesus. 
Unless the movement that derives from Jesus can 
arrive at conclusions regarding the principles and 
intent of its leader and speak in the spirit of those 
principles and that intent, it surrenders its claim to a 
unique position with a message in the confusion of the 
many organized movements of today. This does not 
mean that we will not have the voice of ethical religion 
in society, but it does mean that the much vaunted 
voice of Christianity will rightly be silenced. 

In a community where another great religion, 
Judaism, is a power, one becomes self-conscious in the 
use of the term Christian. How much more is this so 
when on every hand the leaders of the Christian Church 
are shaky and undecided as to what the “Christian 
basis’? of anything really is. Clarity and realism are 
the greatest needs of Christianity in an age when the 
world is full of movements with definite objectives 
and clear-cut aims to which multitudes give them- 
selves with religious ardor. Only when the Christian 
basis for any conduct in society is clearly discerned 
can the value of the Christian propaganda in the 
affairs of today be determined. 

John Howland Lathrop. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FAITH AND CHRISTIAN FACT 


The Christian Fact and Modern 
Doubt. By George A. Butirick. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


This book by the eminent minister of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of New York City is a spirited statement 
of Christian fact. It is the outcome of 
many years of pastoral work and close 
contact with the life and thought of our 
day. Dr. Buttrick is a man of deep sym- 
pathies. He understands modern doubt 
and faces its challenge as a friend and not 
as a scoffer. He knows how modern 
science, naturalism, and practical material- 
ism have undermined our faith and made 
the Christian religion unreal to us. There- 
fore he meets us as a witness to “‘the Chris- 
tian fact.’ Arguments for or against 
Christianity are many. But witnesses to 
the Christian fact are few. That is why 
this book is valuable, especially to the 
reader who prefers facts to arguments. 

Dr. Buttrick comes to the doubter with 
the fact of Jesus, his life and death and 
continued presence amongst men; with 
the fact of a Bible written by men who 
“knew God in white intensity and sovereign 
sway’; with the fact of prayer which is 
“the homing of the soul, a sixth and deep- 
est sense that guides us Godward”; with 
the revelation of self-giving love upon the 
Cross; with the hope of immortality which 
“thas always been man’s deep intuition.” 
Such are the facts to which our author is 
an engaging witness. When one reads 
Dr. Buttrick’s wholehearted words about 
Jesus, prayer, and immortality, one has a 
sense of what makes a man a Christian. 
One may not become a convert, but one 
does begin to see what is at the heart of the 
Christian’s determined, and often half- 
successful, efforts to vindicate his faith 
with every possible hypothesis and argu- 
ment. 

The weaker elements in Dr. Buttrick’s 
book are some of his apologies for Christian 
facts. His discussions lose clarity and 
pointedness when he sets out to meet 
hackneyed objections with equally hack- 
neyed answers or retorts. Some people 
object to prayer because, so they say, 
God cannot grant a petition without vio- 
lating the law of causality. The author 
reminds them that ‘causality as a concept 
is almost outmoded.” What then, can 
anything happen? No! “The universe is 
faithful. It is an order.” 

Some say that prayer is auto suggestion. 
Dr. Buttrick retorts with the opinion of an 
eminent psychotherapist to the effect that 
“it is truer to say that auto-suggestion is 
prayer than to say that prayer is auto- 
suggestion.” The following is one more 
version of a futile argument which is 
often offered to one who entertains a deep 


sense of insignificance in the world: “As 
often as we prove the boundlessness of the 
world we prove the boundlessness of the 
comprehending mind of man.” It is 
doubtful if any honest doubter will derive 
much profit from such treatments of his 
doubts. He will do much better if he 
attends to the facts which Dr. Buttrick 
describes with conviction and power. 

Dr. Buttrick is so interested in stating 
the Christian fact that he minimizes the 
basie element of faith in Christianity. 
Faith is perhaps the most commonly 
forgotten Christian fact; and he fails to 
state it with his usual clarity. After all, 
the existence of a God of love, the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, speaking to God in prayer, 
the work of Christ in delivering men from 
sin and death, are matters of faith, 
“assurance cf things hoped for, a conviction 
of things not seen.”” At evéry turn, the 
Christian religion is a challenge to faith. 
Let the Christian be a witness to the faith 
as well as the fact of Christianity; and, 
according to our faith, God will wonder- 
fully move the doubter to believe and to 
obey. 

Joseph Haroutunian. 
* * 


OLD WORDS AND WAYS 


Imitation. By Charles Hall Grandgent. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 190 
pp. $2.00. 


Those who have read the earlier volumes 
from the pen of Professor Charles Hall 
Grandgent will welcome this further series 
of essays beautifully set up by the Harvard 
University Press. The professor has a 
remarkable fund of stories, and the gift of 
using a unique kind of illustrations. As the 
reader suddenly encounters these stories 
and illustrations, a chuckle or laugh 
involuntarily follows. 

The first essay is exceptionally sugges- 
tive. The study of words is of perennial 
interest, and the writer stresses the impor- 
tance of the habit of imitation when an 
effort is being made to find the history of a 
word and its changing meaning. Many 
words are attempts to imitate nature 
sounds, and each group of the earlier 
wanderers hearing differing sounds brings 
into being new and differing words. 

Probably, as the writer asserts: “If, 
when speech was first invented, the airship, 
the steamship, the railway, the automobile, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the radio, and 
the radio announcer had been in operation, 
there would have been no Tower of Babel.’ 

The following six essays, which are 
largely reminiscent, give alluring views of 
Old New England and old Bostonian ways, 
and, unless Iam much mistaken, will raise 
an answering tide of reminiscences in the 
minds of readers. 

Miles Hanson. 


SECURITY FIRST 


Twenty Questions on the Economic 


Security of the People. Prepared by the 


Industrial Department of the National 
Council of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


industrial, insurance, and labor leaders. 
New York: Association Press. 48 pp. 25¢. 


There is little question that the major 
issue before the next Congress, and for 


that matter before the people of the 
United States within the next few months, 
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will revolve around President Roosevelt’s jj 
attempt to bring into existence in the ff 
United States an adequate system of social a | 
insurance. The Y. M. C. A., in cooperation © | 
with a group of industrial, insurance and I] 


labor leaders, has therefore done a most 
timely piece of work in presenting in this 
pamphlet a brief but adequate outline 
of the issues involved in unemployment, 
old-age, and health insurance. They have 
not only outlined’ the various plans sug- 


. 
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gested for this country but have sketched, |} 


again briefly, the experience of Germany 
and Great Britain particularly, the coun- 
tries which are most similar to ours. 

There is no attempt in the pamphlet 
to take sides for or against any particular 
form of social insurance, although one 
cannot read it carefully without coming 
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to the conclusion that we need al! three jj 


forms of insurance if we are to have se-_ 


curity. A very useful classified bibliography 
is appended for the use of students. This 
pamphlet should be on the desk of every 
minister and layman who has any concern 
for the future of our country. The fact 
that it is so brief and compact makes it 
particularly useful for discussion groups, 
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of which there should be hundreds in the 


churches during the next few months. 
Robert C. Dexter. 


January Selection of the 
Religious Book Club... 


GOD AND THE 
SOCIAL PROCESS 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


author of Sociological Study of the Bible 


A timely and constructive book showing 
how social forces, like those operating in 
the critical world-epoch of today, trans- 
formed early Hebrew paganism into the 
monotheism of Church and Synagogue. 


Professor E. A. Ross, University of 
Wisconsin, writes : 

“Yout book is so interesting that I could 
not put it down. I think throughout you 
show a very fine appreciation of modern socio- 
logical analysis. Your sense of the values of 
different social phenomena is very keen.’ 


392 pages, cloth-bound, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15 


The University of Chicago Press 
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DR. DEWEY AND THEOLOGIANS 


i To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
i The summary of the views on Dr. 
Dewey’s book printed in The Register of 


wil religion offer a revealing source for the 
‘discovery of the tortuousness of the theo- 
‘@ logical mind. It is apparently too much 
“for Dr. Dewey. Each theologian has 
: Ji pounced upon him to drag from the carcass 
| of his book some interpretation, loophole, 
i} or insufficiency of statement, to lend con- 
$i, solation to his own mental processes. In 
| Dr. Dewey’s discussion of his book at the 
‘#4, meeting of the liberal ministers’ club in 
“4 New York recently it was quite evident 
| to listeners that the author was a bit 
| baffled at the theological mind. What he 
0} had said, in what he thought was plain 
4) English, seemed suddenly to have become 
| partisan material for a variety of view- 
i) points. One wonders if Dr. Dewey has 
4 not lived too cloistered a life. After all, 
4S}, straightforward, logical, realistic and un- 
8) biased thinking is not the only kind in 
@ the world, even if it may be the kind to 
if which he has become most accustomed. 
Wj) Theologians have “ways of knowing” 
i) which philosophers do not and ‘it is useless 
4 for Dr. Dewey to think or say clearly that 
4 he is a naturalistic humanist. They know 
| him better. 


f 


Dale DeWiit. 
Hollis, IN’. Y. 


* * 


FIGURES FOR PUBLICATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
May I have a bit of space in which to 
§ make a suggestion? Yes? Then here is the 
| suggestion—that never again, “no more, 
no how,” anyone among us, at 25 Beacon 
| Street or anywhere else, put forth for 
| publication any figure purporting to be 
the number of Unitarians there are in this 
) country or in any other country. Nobody 
| knows or can know. My belief is that 
there are far, far more than can be tabu- 
lated. But, since nobody can line them 
| up and count them off and brand them, 
| why, Oh! why, put out these puny and 
misguiding figures year by year? 

Let us stop vying with the denomina- 
tions of the land. We are not that kind 
‘of church. We boast no capital C. As 
| a whole we are not even an organization. 
| We are a movement, an influence, and as 
such can be most effective. 

Personally I believe in numbers. The 
/ more people we reach and persuade the 
} more people we are serving and the greater 
| is the number of people who in turn are 
i serving and strengthening our churches. 
' Our main mission should be to the vast 
) numbers of unchurched people and children 
| in this country. We should welcome and 
| take advantage of the fact that there is a 

q 


Letters to the Editor 


twelve-month open season on them each 
year. Dragging in the old joke—for some 
of our churches it is fast coming to be 
a case of either Numbers or Exodus. 

But, let us announce that never again 
shall we attempt the impossible by trying 
to state just how many Unitarians there 
are, and let us ask those who have given 
out the number in the past never to do it 
again. 

Maxwell Savage. 

Worcester, Mass. 


*K * 


NEW ENGLAND YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN CONFERENCE AT PROCTOR 


“What a Man Worships That Will He 
Become” was the theme of the eighth 
annual conference of New England groups 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
held at Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., 
December 29 to January 1. Thirty-five 
young people, many of them ‘‘first-timers,”’ 
were in attendance. 

A warm welcome was extended to the 
delegates by Carl Wetherell, headmaster 
of Proctor Academy, at the opening dinner 
Saturday night; and then, Thurston 
Spicer, in charge of the social program, 
conducted an evening of “‘ice-breakers’’ 
and games which taxed the wit and wits 
of the gang. Leading the first candlelight 
service, Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., 
executive secretary of the Y. P. R. U., 
was the first to touch on the conference 
theme. 

On Sunday, Betsy M. Dekema, New 
England field secretary, led a discussion 
group on local Y. P. R. U. problems. 
Looming largest among the several sub- 
mitted was that of dividing responsibility 
and securing whole-hearted cooperation. 
Mr. Wetherell suggested the theme of the 
conference as a solution for this problem, 
saying that by setting up an ideal and by 
consecrating ourselves to it, we should 
make it a part of our lives to do every- 
thing in our power to complete “‘our share.” 
In working this out, he suggested, we 
might have a ‘‘Consecration Sunday”’ (not 
being afraid to use that very term) early 
in the fall, and then, in the middle of the 
year, a ‘‘Reconsecration Sunday” to keep 
the flame burning. 

As is customary, the regular Sunday 
church service was taken over by the 
young people, Horace Westwood, Jr., of 
Tufts Theological School, giving the 
sermon, and Caroline Stover, of West 
Roxbury, Mass., who was in charge of 
religious activities, conducting the service. 
Carolyn Welch of Andover, organist, a 
volunteer choir, and John Manning of 
Waltham, Mass., soloist, supplied music. 

The afternoon of a perfect winter day, 
clear and cold, was spent in horseback 
riding and in a climb up Ragged Mountain. 


Seventeen of the twenty-one who started 
the climb reached the top, setting a new 
record for group pertinacity. 

In the evening, Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
of Boston read to the group gathered 
around the fireplace, selections from 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s ‘John Brown’s 
Body.” Danella Bond of Waltham led 
the candlelight service. 

Robert Lawson of Beverly, Mass., led 
the next morning’s chapel service on 
“Opportunity,” following which Rev. 
Everett Baker of Providence, R. I., gave 
the first of three parts of a talk on national 
ideals. In the morning, he dealt with 
several European countries, mentioning 
the international youth conference at 
Copenhagen last summer, and in the 
aiternoon with American ideals, especially 
in the field of social relations. Later the 
members of the Andover Y.P.R.U. served 
an informal tea in the Sunday-school 
room. 

Sports, supper, and a dance in Cary 
House dining room supplied New Year’s 
eve fun. Dancing stopped at 11.45, and 
everyone, including the orchestra, went 
up to the chapel for a candlelight watch 
service led by John Brigham of Concord, 
Mass. 

Tuesday morning, Mr. Baker led a dis- 
cussion on economics and social problems, 
and in the afternoon Mr. Southworth 
summarized the conference. Several in 
the group expressed appreciation and 
satisfaction for all the meeting had 
brought to them, of courage, inspiration, 
and friendship. 

While waiting for the train, which 
arrived more than five hours late to take 
them back to Boston, the group was 
served waffles and tea by Mrs. Wetherell. 
Later, an hour and a half was passed in the 
railroad station. singing everything from 
hymns to the “State Song,” led, of course, 
by Mr. Wetherell. Back in the North 
Station, Boston, at 12.40 a. m., the final 
cheer for ‘‘Proctor Conference” was given 
and adjournment was declared sine die. 


Caroline Stover. 
ea cok 


QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO 
STOCKTON CONGREGATION 


A questionnaire asking the people of the 
parish their opinions on matters pertaining 
to the regular weekly services was sent out 
in the calendar of the First Unitarian 
Church, Stockton, Calif., by the minister, 
Rev. Clarence M. Vickland, January 3. 

Questions to which Mr. Vickland would 
like answers were: Would you prefer to 
have the regular services held on Sunday 
evenings? Is the present hour most con- 
venient to you? Would a week-night lec- 
ture interest you, with the Sunday services 
devoted to music and inspirational readings 
entirely? What part of the service, as now 
conducted, interests you most? What 
changes, if any, would you suggest? Why 
do you still go to church, or, why did you 
quit going to church? 
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“Then We Won’t Have Any Ailments” 


Rev. Dilworth Lupton Diagnoses and Prescribes for the Unitarian Fellowship 
in Address before Unitarian Club 


Ival McPeak 


Rev. Dilworth Lupton, who has demon- 
strated in his ministry of the Unitarian- 
Universalist church at Cleveland, Ohio, 
that a liberal society can exert a live and 
powerful influence in community life, diag- 
nosed and prescribed for the Unitarian 
fellowship in an address before the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., January 9. 
The occasion was the club’s annual meet- 
ing. The custom is that at the January 
meeting a clergyman is the speaker on 
some theme of Unitarian interest. With 
the Commission of Appraisal getting under 
way, it was fitting that Mr. Lupton chose 
to talk on ‘‘What Ails our Denomination?” 

Before his address, a brief business 
session re-elected Charles Francis Adams, 
formerly Secretary of the Navy, president, 
and chose Robert Luce, former congress- 
man, vice-president. Other officers re- 
elected were: Chief Justice Arthur P. 
Rugg, vice-president; Charles S. Bolster, 
secretary; Arthur G. White, treasurer. 
General Daniel Needham and Edward W. 
Raye were again chosen to the Council and 
Orrin G. Wood was elected to succeed 
Charles E. Fitz. Mr. Bolster, in his annual 
report, pointed to the advantages of 
membership in the club and to the service 
it had rendered the denomination, and 
urged that each member enlist another 
member. 

If anyone came to the meeting expecting 
to hear scandals aired or denominational 
policies criticized, he was disappointed, 
for Mr. Lupton dealt with more funda- 
mental things. The alleged lack of growth 
and decline in influence, he asserted, were 
symptoms rather than the maladies 
themselves; they were symptoms of a 
basic disease. This disease, in a word, is 
lack of a vital religion that serves the 
whole man. 

What is religion? “It is,” Mr. Lupton 
said, “‘a feeling that we are of finer stuff 
than the physical universe.” ‘Religion is 
glory, magnificence, or it is nothing,” he 
quoted from a letter written him in antici- 
pation of the occasion by an eminent 
Unitarian clergyman. “The rise and fall 
of religion can be graphed, just as our ups 
and downs of economic prosperity and 
depression,” he continued. “The peaks 
were reached when religion equally met 
man’s intellectual, moral and emotional 
needs. When religion went into a valley, 
it was when one of these appeals was 
emphasized over the others. We are now 
in one of these periods of decline.” 

Mr. Lupton then diagnosed and _ pre- 
scribed in terms of these three basic needs 
that Unitarianism—or any religion—must 
meet if it is to regain its power andradiance. 

Religion, he declared, must satisfy man’s 
intellectual needs with convictions, affirma- 


tions, not negations, but they must be 
convictions in harmony with the knowledge 
and vision of today. “Preachers underrate 
the spiritual wistfulness of the man on the 
street,’ he declared. ‘‘They underrate his 
eagerness to have convictions about the 
meaning of life, about God.” But these 
convictions must come from the inside, 
not the outside, of us. “Many people 
today are looking at religion from the 
outside rather than the inside, where lives 
the real radiance and glory of religion. 
Many are influenced by such thinkers as 
John Dewey and Bertrand Russell, who, 
clear-headed as they are, are trying to see 
religion from the outside. 

“Many people are trying to substitute 
philosophy or theology for religion. This 
is as futile and unsatisfying as if we would 
try to substitute botany for the loveliness 
and fragrance of a flower, or astronomy 
for the infinite beauty of the star-lit 
heavens.” 

Second, a vital religion will satisfy men’s 
moral needs—both individual and social. 
The church must have something to offer 
in this age of confusion over the ethics of 
sex and family life, international relations, 
economics and industry. 

“There isn’t any sphere of interest that 
touches human life that isn’t in the prov- 
ince of religion,’ declared Mr. Lupton. 
“In personal ethics, we Unitarians are 
doing a good job. In social ethics, we are, 
through our Department of Social Rela- 
tions, starting a job we should have under- 
taken years ago. We are behind other 
denominations in this field. We are timid. 
Although our ministers may not be defi- 
nitely forbidden to speak on these matters, 
many of them are not encouraged to do so.”’ 

Finally, religion must satisfy man’s 
emotional needs, it must give him spiritual 
life, a ‘‘sense of the presence of God.’ 
“Men have had this when religion has been 
at its peak. Every single great Unitarian 
leader has had it. Unless religion has this, 
unless it believes that someone in the 
universe responds to our highest longings, 
religion is pathetically vitiated. Most of 
our Unitarian services are pathetically 
lacking in this sense of God, this spiritual 
kinship with the universe. Hither they are 
antiquated in language and thought and 
sentiment, or they swing to the other 
extreme, substituting ‘aspiration’ for 
prayer and otherwise failing in the sense 
of a living God.” 

Mr. Lupton believed it was a significant 
event that our fellowship should deliber- 
ately vote to have its purposes and pro- 
grams subjected to appraisal. But he 
deplored certain recent petty criticisms, 
sundry instances of “making faces at each 
other” and other ‘“‘small-town stuff,” and 


declared that, although we may not think | 
alike we can walk together, “‘walk the 
earth with dignity.” He urged that we 
keep up our scholarship, for “we need 
straight thinking more than ever before.” 
He counseled that each one set aside some 
time each day to meditate in silence on the 
deep things of the spirit. 

Both in his address and in answer to a 
question, Mr. Lupton made this distinc- 
tion between the Unitarians and the 
“liberal orthodox”: ‘‘They tolerate free- 
dom; we encourage it.” Unitarians havea |} 
unique position, a unique mission, and |} 
their work is not done. 

In closing, he talked straight from the 
shoulder to the laymen, bidding them to 


make religion a primary, instead of a J] 
bY ” | 
secondary, concern. ‘‘Here in Boston,” he — 


declared, ‘‘you have some of the keenest- 
minded and most devoted men in Unitarian 
pulpits. For God’s sake back them up! 
And send your best young men, not into 
law or business, but into the ministry. 
We need spiritual leadership, tragically 
need it.” 

Let there come a revival of religion 
among the laymen of Boston, said Mr. 
Lupton, whose church is notable for the 
allegiance and the enthusiasm of its laity 
and for the congregations that pack the 
auditorium every Sunday morning. When 
men and women put religion first and 
not second, when as a consequence they 
crowd their churches, they will become 
strong through “the practice of the pres- 
ence of God.” 

“When that happens,” concluded Mr. 
Lupton, “we won’t have any ailments.” 

*x x 


CAMBRIDGE CALLS A MINISTER 


There will be a meeting of the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass., on Sunday, 
January 20, to determine on the call of a 
minister. The Church on Sunday, January 
6, unanimously voted to advise the Parish 
of its decision that Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton of Ithaca, N. Y., be called. 


* * 


CALLED TO WILTON CENTER 


Dr. Andrew Banning, formerly an 
instructor in the Harvard Divinity School, 
has assumed the duties of minister in the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society at 
Wilton Center, N. H. 

* * 

MR. WHITESMITH AT POMONA 

Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith, formerly 
of Eugene, Ore., began his work as minister 
of the First Unitarian Society, Pomona, 
Calif., January 1. 

* * 
CALLED TO ROCKLAND 

Dr. Oliver Martin has been called as 
minister of the Unitarian Society, Rock- 
land, Mass., and will assume his duties 
at once. 

* * 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Thirty-four new 
members were received into the First 
Unitarian Church, Sunday, December 30. 
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| It cost the congregation of the First 
Unitarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, $3,200 


entrance every night from Christmas to 
“4, New Year’s eve. 
This church, like many another during 


9) showed that the deficit was approximately 
. | $3,200. The officers of the church and the 
/ minister decided to make a determined 


) Three loyal friends of the church offered 
‘| to contribute one-half of this amount on 
‘4 condition that the balance be raised by the 
. congregation by December 31. It seemed 
% like an impossible task. Toledo has suffered 
y, severely during these years of economic 
i) stress. The members of the parish had 
a. already given sacrificially to meet the 
Sf 1934 budget. 

The annual bazaar and dinner of the 


th Alliance was held in the parish house two 


“) of the address of the evening, the minister, 
Rey. Walton E. Cole, called the attention 
} of the audience to a little Christmas tree 
31 that stood on the stage at one end of the 
{ room. Alongside the tree was a poster 
i) which read: “‘Light this tree! Each of these 
| lamps represents $100 of our $3,200 deficit. 
' When the sixteenth lamp is lighted, the 
} remaining sixteen will come on automati- 
t& cally. ‘Let your light so shine.’”’ Only one 
=) lamp was lighted on the tree, indicating 
% that but $100 had been pledged. At the 
® conclusion of Mr. Cole’s address $588 
_ additional was pledged or given in cash 
to the deficit fund. 

Special offering envelopes were dis- 
tributed at the church service the following 


4 of religion entered into the project. One 
girl was heard to say to a classmate, “Oh, 
*’ I wonder if the tree will be lighted next 
% Sunday. It’s just got to be. I gave a whole 
dollar myself.” 

An expectant congregation assembled 
for worship Sunday morning, December 23. 
' At the chancel end of the church stood the 
tree with fourteen bulbs burning. At the 
conclusion of the sermon and just before 
the offering the minister stated that he 
believed it was possible for the tree to be 
lighted that very morning. The special 
offering was taken. As the concluding 
hymn was being sung, an usher came to 
the chancel steps. The message he handed 
the minister was to the effect that the fund 
had been oversubscribed. The remaining 
bulbs were turned on, the last sixteen 

(representing the $1,600 given by the three 
friends of the church) coming on as the 
_ sixteenth lamp was lighted. Then the 


— 


‘Wy 


iy 


“4; weeks before Christmas. During the course 


Sunday. Even the children in the school , 


¥ Toledo Church has most Joyous Christmas Tree 
Congregation Faces New Year Triumphantly as Deficit is Wiped Out 


congregation sang a most appropriate 
hymn, “Joy to the World.” It was a tri- 
umphant conclusion to a joyous service. 

That afternoon as the members of the 
parish returned to the church for the 
pageant given by the school of religion, 
they saw the Christmas tree, proudly 
lighted, in the foyer and bearing a card 
which read, “Thanks for lighting the tree!’’ 

At the beginning of the deficit campaign 
it had been stated that the beautiful tower 
of the church, always illuminated on special 
occasions, would remain in darkness until 
the deficit was wiped out. This statement 
found its way into the columns of the local 
papers. It placed the church on record 
before the entire community. The passerby 
knew the significance of the lighted tower 
that December Sunday evening. 

The Sunday morning church attendance 
for the past six weeks has averaged 401. 
The 447 mark has been reached on a 
“regular”? Sunday morning. No special 
attendance campaign has been carried on 
during this period. This attendance record 
represents a growth of 260 percent during 
the past two years. The school of religion 
has doubled in enrollment during 1934. 
The Channing Club has crowded its meet- 
ing room. The Alliance and Laymen’s 
League have been very active. And now, 
in addition to this sense of achievement 
as an organization of liberal religion, the 
parish enters the New Year with a new 
sense of financial self-respect. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., of Weston, 
Mass., and Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith of 
the West-End Community House, Boston, 
Mass., spoke on ‘The Oxford Group 
Movement,” January 9, before the Wo- 
men’s Allianee, Lincoln, Mass. 


Rev. William E. Billingham of South 
Natick, Mass., who is minister of the 
church at Sherborn, Mass., had an en- 
counter with three thugs on the night of 
January 2, as he was returning to South 
Natick from mid-week services at Sherborn, 
but escaped unharmed through his own 
quick-wittedness. After a short discussion 
with the trio Mr. Billingham invited one 
of them to open the rear door of his car, 
knowing that it was locked. As the bandit 
attempted to do so, Mr. Billingham threw 
the car into gear, scattered his assailants, 
and drove to safety. 


Oscar W. Haussermann, who is general 
chairman of the Emergency Campaign 
of 1935 of Boston, Mass., isa member of the 
First Parish in Milton, Mass. 


Rev. Edward H. Cotton, minister of the 
church in Marblehead, Mass., contributes 
an interview each week to the Saturday 
Boston Evening Transcript. The series 
includes religious leaders of Greater Boston. 


ARTICLES FROM ‘“‘REGISTER”’ 
REPRINTED OFTEN IN 1934 


During the year 1934 a number of arti- 
cles appearing originally in The Christian 
Register were reprinted by other publi- 
cations. 


In The American Israelite for December 
27 a portion of Dr. Charles R. Joy’s 
article, ‘Hitler Exiles Mercy,’ was re- 
printed on the front page. 


“Clothbound,” Rachel Metcalf Stone- 
ham’s description of the duties of a 
minister’s wife, was reprinted in full in 
The Christian Community, December 21, 
and also attracted editoral comment 
accompanied by quotations in The Boston 
Herald. 


Charles S. Bolster’s editorial entitled 
“Episcopalians Point the Way,’ urging 
the merger of Boston churches, was 
reprinted in full in The Christian Commu- 
nity, December 7. 


Arrangements with The Christian Leader 
are such that some material is used by 
that paper as well as by The Register with 
no credit-line due to either from the other. 
Occasionally, however, some article in- 
tended only for one paper is thought 
worthy of inclusion in the other. This was 
the case with John Nicol Mark’s ‘‘Liberal 
Self-Criticism,’’ which originally appeared 
in The Register and which was reprinted 
in full in The Leader December 29. 


Larry S. Davidow’s startling article, 
“Fascism in Detroit,’ which appeared in 
both The Register and The Leader, drew 
telling comment from Advance November 
15 in an editorial. Quoting from the article, 
Advance pointed out that its publication 
in two such conservative journals gave it 
great significance. 


The poem, “Via Doloroso,’” by Hugh 
Robert Orr, was reprinted in The Reformed 
Church Messenger, November 15. 


The Friends Intelligencer of September 22 
reprinted Walter Prichard Eaton’s article 
on movie censorship, ‘‘Boycotts, Censor- 
ship, or Common Sense?”’ 


Many other articles in earlier months 
of the year also found their way to columns 
circulating widely in non-Unitarian circles. 
In addition to reprints in other publica- 
tions, many Register articles were reprinted 
for local dissemination in church calendars 
by ministers who realized that perhaps 
some members of the parishes were not 
numbered among the regular readers of 
The Register. Among the items so selected 
were: Mildred Wasson’s consideration of 
the opportunity for quiet meditation 
offered by the church; Edward A. Post’s 
poem, “Early Frost’; Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn’s formulation of the objective of 
Unitarianism; Rev. Norman D. Fletcher’s 
“Mr. Babson Numbers the Empty Pews’’; 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes’s address to the 
Berry Street Conference; Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot’s ‘““Noblesse Oblige”’; and many 
others. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LIBERALS IN 
JOINT NEW YEAR’S SERVICE 


A new Universalist-Unitarian church 
friendship was begun on New Year’s eve 
when the congregations of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Girard, Pa., and of the 
First Unitarian Church of Erie, Pa., joined 
in a New Year’s eve celebration at the 
Girard church, of which Rev. George Gay 
is minister. 

An illustrated lecture by Mr. Gay, a 
social hour, a service of worship at which 
Rev. Herman Newman, minister of the 
Erie church, delivered the sermon, and 
an inspiring candlelight service in which 
the young people of the two churches 
participated, joyously filled the last three 
hours of the old year. 
RELIGIOUS CRECHE ATTRACTS 

MUCH ATTENTION AT KEENE 


The Keene, N. H., Congregational 
Society contributed a new Christmas 
feature this season, both to the members 
of the society and to the community. 
Under the church window, in full view of 
pedestrians and autoists, was placed a 
creche depicting the visit of the three kings 
to the Bethlehem manger. The scene was 
copied from Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s 
“The Star of Bethlehem,’ which hangs in 
the gallery at Birmingham, England. The 
molding of the heads was done by Mrs. 
George L. Parker, wife of the minister, and 
the costuming by Miss Wilkins. 

The scene, which was set under the 
window on the Friday before Christmas, 
included the three kings, an angel holding 
the star, Mary with the babe in her lap 
under an open shed, and Joseph standing 
nearby. At the rear of the scene a hillside 
rose covered with forestry, nat ral birch 
and pine, and on the floor a carpet of 
greensward with flowers, as seen in the 
painting. 


Almost at once as the lighted figures” 


shone out, people began to stop. Children 
dragged their companions forward to look, 
and look again. By Saturday night auto- 
mobiles began to stop, and for more than 
a week, from dusk to eleven o’clock at 
night, the pathway to the creche was 
followed by hundreds of feet. 
* * 
PROCTOR NEWS NOTES 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York, 
N. Y., has accepted the invitation to be the 
baccalaureate preacher next June. 

The honor roll for the fall term has been 
announced as follows: D. Dana McNeill 
of Pine Bluff, N. C., 92 3-4 percent; Dana 
W. Stockbridge of Andover, N. H. (five 
subjects), 90 3-5 percent; Josiah Fuller of 
Canton, Mass., 90 1-4 percent; H. Sumner 
Stanley of New London, Conn., 90 1-4 per- 
cent; Nathaniel W. Briggs of Newport, 
R. 1., 87 3-4 percent; Wallace E. Smith of 
Andover (five subjects), 87 1-5 percent; 
I. Walter Jenks of Newtonville, Mass., 
86 1-4 percent; Nathan E. Hastman of 
Andover, 85 1-2 percent; Dana H. Pierce 


‘West Chester, Pa., 


of South Orleans, Mass., 85 1-2 percent; 

Thomas L. Durant of Belmont, Mass., 

85 percent; James W. Sever of Cambridge, 

Mass. (five subjects), 84 4-5 per cent. 

DR. PRESTON BRADLEY ON 
NATION-WIDE AIR NETWORK 


On Tuesday evening, December 11, 
Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church of Chicago, Ill., gave the 
first of a series of bi-weekly radio talks 
over a seventy-station network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
broadcasts, “designed to give help and 
inspiration to all,’’ will be heard Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings at 9.45 p. m. 
(Central Standard Time) during a thirteen- 
week period. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


The next meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union wil! he held on 
Monday, January 21, in the First Church 
in Quincey, Mass. Supper will be served 
promptly at six o’clock. At 7.15 there will 
be three conferences as follows: “Young 
People in the Church School,”’ Kev. Brad- 
ford E. Gale; “The Study of- World 
Friendship,” Mrs. Clifford L. Jordan; 
“The Bible in the Chureh School,” Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle. The speakers will conduct 
discussion periods after their addresses. 

Caroline V. Evereti. 
DR. CLYDE E. EHINGER 


Dr. Clyde E. Ehinger of Keokuk, Iowa, 
who was president of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association from 1927 to 1929, died 
January 3 after a short illness. Dr. 
Ehinger was born in Franklin Center, 
Towa, in 1858. He studied medicine at the 
State University of Iowa and at Chicago 
Homeopathic College, and practiced medi- 
cine in Chicago and Quincy, II. 

After his marriage to Miss Hila M. Long 
in 1888, Dr. Ehinger took up, with his 
wife, the teaching of physical training at 


1925. Dr. Ehinger was also well known as 
an ornithologist. 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter, 
Mrs. Harold Koppenhafer, and a grand- 
child. 

MRS. JOHN W. LOUD 


Mrs. John W. Loud of Portland, Me., a 
life member of the American Unitarian 
Association and a regional vice-president 
from 1913 to 1916, died January 4. Mrs. 
Loud was a director of the General 
Alliance from 1900 to 1912, and Canadian 
vice-president from 1913 to 1927. 


* * 


MRS. EPHRAIM EMMERTON 


Mrs. Ephraim Emmerton of Cambridge, 
Mass., a life member of the American 
Unitarian Association, died January 3. 
She is survived by her husband, who is 
professor emeritus of ecclesiastical history 
at the Harvard Divinity School. 


where he lived until’ 
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CHURCH NOTES | 

Bangor, Me. — Reinhold Niebuhr, — 
author and professor at Union Theological © 
Seminary, will address the meeting of the 
Laymen’s League of the Unitarian church, ]} 
January 31. | 


Cleveland. Ohio.—Eleven children ! 
were christened at the Christmas Sunday 
service held December 23 at the First 
Unitarian Church. 3 


Houlton, Me.— An _ interdenomina- Ii 
tional young people’s conference was held }j 
Friday, December 28, with supper being 


served in the Unitarian church. 


Indianapslis, Ind.—Two new mem- | 
bers were received by All Souls’ Unitarian 
| 


23. 


Church at the service Sunday, December | 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.—The congre- 
gation of the Central Congregational 
Church, which was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, is holding its services in the First | 


Unitarian Church. 


Lowell, Mass.—Al! Souls’ Church Hl 
records from September 1 to the end of | 
1934 show an increase of twenty-two in the i 
weekly attendance at ‘Sunday church |} 
services compared with the same period | 


“a year ago. 


Montclair, N. J.—A series of poetry ] 
hours under the guidance of Frederic G. 
Melcher, a member of the Commission of 
Appraisal, is being held in Unity Church. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—Attendance 

at the Christmas Sunday service of the } 
Unitarian church was the largest for that i 
day in the histery of Dr. Albert C. Diciiong 
bach’s ministry. 


Oakland, Calif.—Dr. William S. Mor-_ 
gan, president of the Pacific Unitarian | 
School for the Ministry at Berkeley, is | 
delivering four lectures on international | 
relations, at the First Unitarian Church. } 
On January 20, he will speak on “The | 
Grand Chaco—the war between Bolivia |] 
and Paraguay,” and on January 27, “The: | 
League of Nations—its successes and |i 
failures.” His subjects for the first two. 
lectures were: “I'he Manchurian Problem | 


| 


ames 


—Japan and the League of Nations,” andl 
“The World Court and the United. |} 


States.” mi ! 


evening discussions of “People Talked ff 
About Today,” is being conducted by |} 
Rev. George H. Badger at the First |} 
Unitarian Church. Upton Sinclair and | 
Frank Buchman were the subjects of Mr. 
Badger’s opening talks, and Diego Rivera, 
Huey Long, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- a) | 


| | 
velt, are yet to be considered. ii 


Orlando, Fla.—A series of val | 


| 
{ 
j 
: 
6 


West Newton, Mass.—The right hand |} 
of fellowship was extended to ten new |} 
members of the First Unitarian Society | 
in Newton by Rev. Herbert Hitchen at the 
Christmas Sunday service. 


4 
- 
. 
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SERMON SUBJECTS 


Subjects discussed by Unitarian min- 
isters during the past year included. the 
| following culled from church calendars: 
Rey. Oswald E. Helsing, Church of the 
} Brotherhood, Chicago, Ill.; “The Su- 
§ premacy of Spiritual Integrity,” “Fallacy 
) of Dictatorship as a Policy.” 
@ Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First 
+ Congregational Church (Unitarian), Provi- 
f} dence, R. I., “Standing Alone,” “Experi- 
@ encing God,” “Facing Life Today.” 
fi) Rev. Lawrence Clare, Church of the 
49, Messiah, Montreal, Quebec; ““The Beauty 
That Is Here and Now,” ‘‘The Book That 
Wj 1 Would Choose if Allowed but One,” 
§) “Faith, Half-Faith, and No Faith at All,” 
h “What Attendance at Church Can Do 
‘Wior You.” 
| Rev. Roy Brown Wintersteen, First 
i Congregational Society of Uxbridge, Mass.; 
4) “Learning with Mankind,” ‘“‘The Example 
| of the Older Generation,” ‘‘Growing in 
| Faith.” 
@ 6©Rev. Frank E. Smith, First Unitarian 
f@ Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; ‘Faith for 
‘Of Troublous Times.” 
Rev. Simeon Cozad, All Souls’ Church, 
% Lowell, Mass.; ‘Creative Fellowship.” 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass.; ““We Associate 
Ourselves Together.” 
. Rev. John Malick, First Unitarian 
® Congregational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
“The Use of Land and Things and for 
@ Whom,” “The Dawn of Economic Neces- 
| sity and the Twilight of Political Parties,” 
§) “Carrying Our Culture Down through the 
t Ages,” ‘“‘Neglected Instruments of Na- 
@ tional Well-Being,” ‘Religion Amid the 
| Changes, Guilty, but Still to Be Reckoned 
| With.” 
/ Rey. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
' Church, Toledo, Ohio; “The Life You 
Wy Live in Your Mind.” 
| Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, First Parish 
in Watertown, Mass.; ‘“‘Our Need of 
@ Religion,” “What Kind of World Would 
f@ You Like to Live In?” ‘How Does 
Science Affect Religion?” “‘The Conditions 
® of Growth.” ; 
Rey. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
9) Society in Newton, West Newton, Mass.; 
W “Why the Liberal Church?” “The Self and 
Belts Powers,’ ‘““Dead and Living- Yester- 
| days,” ‘The Thought of God.” 
' Rey. Everett Moore Baker, West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
i R. I.; ‘““Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,”’ 
“Come, Take Up the Cross,” “Nationalism 
| Defeats Christianity,” “The Religious 
Content of Liberalism.” 
' Dr. Howard B. Bard, First Unitarian 
Church, San Diego, Calif.; “Father 
Coughlin, the Priest of the Radio,” “The 
3 Oxford Movement,” ‘‘Communism: the 
§ Religion of Russia,” ‘A State Religion.” 
Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, All Souls’ 
) Unitarian Church, Lincoln, Neb.; ‘‘The 
Place and Function of Liberalism,” ‘What 
/ Should Be Our Attitude in the Present 
|Crises?” “The American Way,” ‘The 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rey. Prof. Herbert H. 
Farmer. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. Jan. 22-25, Rev. James 
Gordon Gilkey, D. D., First Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass: 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyr stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7.30 p. m. 
Foundation of the New Deal,” “The Re- 
ligion That Survives,” ‘‘The Life Trium- 
phant.” 

Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, Unity Church, 
Montclair, N. J.; ‘‘Theodore Parker, 
Greatest Liberal Preacher,’’ ‘‘Wendell 
Phillips, Champion of Human Rights,” 
“Charles W. Eliot; Greatest Liberal 
Edueator.”’ : 

Rev. W. Jellie, Unitarian Church, Auck- 
land, New Zealand; “Fellowship the Source 
of Power,’ ‘‘The Loneliness of Jesus,” 
‘Jesus the Teacher,’ ‘Jesus’ Custom of 
Worship,” “The Divinity of Jesus.” 

Rev. Ernest Caldecott, First Unitarian 
Church, Los Angeles, Calif.; “Is the Home 
in Peril?” 

Dr. George R. Dodson, Church of the 
Unity, Saint Louis, Mo.; “The Modern 
American. Becomes a World Citizen,” 
“TLife’s Widening Circles,’ ‘“The Need for 
Political and Social Guidance,’ ‘““The Need 
for Love and Loyalty,” “‘The Function of 
Art and Beauty in the Coming Life of 
Man,” ‘‘The Permanent. Religious Needs 
of Our Race.” 


Kk * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Rowland Gray-Smith is associated with 
the work of the West-End Community 
House, Boston, Mass. He graduated 
from Spurgen’s College, London, re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1933, and has done graduate work at 
the Harvard Divinity School. He has 
preached in many Unitarian churches 
in the vicinity of Boston. 

Charles R. Joy is administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

John Howland Lathrop is minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

George Lawrence Parker is minister of 
the Unitarian church, Keene, N. H. 

Willard L. Sperry is dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School. He is author of “Yes, 
But,” ‘The Paradox of Religion,” 
“Reality in Worship,” and other books. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the Universalist church in Middletown, 
ING Me 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School for Girls -:- Greenfield, Mass. 


Rev. John Farwell Moors founded this 
school as Prospect Hill in 1869. In 
1930 new fireproof building erected to 
add Stoneleigh, founded as Elmhurst in 
1909 by the present Co-Principals, Isabel 
B. Cressler and Caroline L. Sumner. 
Members of Board of Trustees must be 


approved by the 
American Unitarian Association 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, I1l., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles:. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 138380 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, minister. Sundays, 10.45 
a.m. Station WLULH., 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 

UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 

Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Poconrre Te cin 
BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Pleasantries 


A lady had a favorite pet dog which she 
called “‘Perchance.”’ 

‘What a singular name for your beauti- 
ful pet,”’ said a visitor, “and I would like 
to ask how you came to choose it.” 

“Oh,” she drawled languidly, “it was 
named after Lord Byron’s dog. You re- 
member when he speaks of it and says, 
“Perchance my dog will howl.’ ’’— Youth’s 
Comrades. 

* * 

Judge (in traffic court): “T’ll let you off 
with a fine this time, but another day I’ll 
send you to jail.” 


Driver: ‘‘Sort of a weather-forecast, eh, | 


Judge?”’ 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Fine today— Cooler tomorrow.” — 
Toronto Globe. 

* * 

Voice on Phone: ‘‘John Smith is sick and 
can’t attend class today. He requested me 
to notify you.” 

Professor: “‘All right. 
speaking?” 

Voice: ‘This 
M.I.T.Voo Doo. 


Who is this 


is my roommate.’”’— 


* FR 


“T’ll be good for a penny, mother,” 
coaxed little William, hopefully. 

“Oh, Willie,’ reproved his mother, “why 
can’tyou be like your father? He isn’t good 
for a penny. He’s good for nothing!’’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Arthur: ‘So your new job makes you 
independent?” 

Albert: ‘“‘Absolutely. I get here any 
time I want before eight, and leave just 
when I please after five.” —American Boy. 

* * 

Cop: ‘‘Hey, where are you going? Don’t 
you know this is a one-way street?” 

Abe (in new car): “Well, I’m goin’ one 
way, ain’t 1?”—B. Y. P. U. Magazine. 

* * 

The upturned, serious faces below him 
were those of the rugged ancestors of the 
old pioneers. They had come miles to hear 
him speak.— Knoxville (Tenn.) paper. 

* * 

A lecturer tells us that prehistoric men 
were never bow-legged or round-shouldered. 
Still, we would rather be bow-legged than 
prehistoric.—Punch (London). 


* * 
Teacher: ‘‘Why do birds fly south in the 
fall?” 
Pupil: ‘‘Cause it’s too far for them to 
walk.”—Ewxchange. 
Kk Ox 
Divers are after $3,000,000 in sunken 
gold off Seattle. Why not just leave it there 
and issue currency against it?—Wichita 
Eagle. 


* * 


G maintained that he was travel- 
ing only 0 miles per hour but police doubt 
this, according to reports—Los Angeles 
paper. 


DIREC ¥F O Rey 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni-| 
versity of Chicago adds to the} 
School’s own curriculum a wide! 
variety of subjects. For informa | 
tion address i| 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. |} 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 

Chicago 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters : 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ‘JOINING A 
Branch Offices UNITARIAN CHURCH— 


All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif, 


SOME OBJECTIONS 
CONSIDERED ”’ 


Published without apologies by the | 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by. Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 
years of active service in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 


PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 
at ph Please send contributions promptly to the 
MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. Bee ORE rs Serhan noe 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


In Response to Repeated Suggestions 


The 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER | 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Introducing 
LEASE enter my subscription at. your} 


The Register 
To New Friends | Beer Rate of 5 months for cull 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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